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NOTE. 
Ibis 541, 2. 

Inque tuis opifex uati quod fecit Achaeo 
Noxia luminibus spicula figat apis. 

The Scholiast on Apoll. R. II 471, & propos of Paraebius, who 
had been doomed to misfortune in consequence of his father 
cutting down an oak which its coeval Hamadryad had in vain 
besought him to spare, mentions another Hamadryad story, 
which, with some modification, might perhaps form the basis of 
Ovid's distich. It is quoted from Charon of Lampsacus, a writer 
of the 5th century B. c. One Rhoecus ('Poijeor), whose country 
and parentage are not stated, seeing an oak ready to fall, ordered 
his sons to prop it at its lower extremity. The Hamadryad who 
was thus saved from perishing with her coeval tree, grateful for 
her preservation, appeared to Rhoecus and promised to give him 
anything he asked. He begged permission to cohabit with her. 
She consents, on condition that no other female shared his 
embraces, and promised to send a bee as her messenger. Once, 
when he was playing at the game of jreo-o-m', the bee flew up to 
him suddenly and forced from him an angry exclamation. The 
wood-nymph took offence and blinded him. 

This story is repeated with trifling changes by the Etym. M. 
78. 32. It is also found in the scholia on Theocritus, III 73. 
Rhoecus is there called a Cnidian, and the locale of the legend 
fixed at Ninos in Assyria. The time of the lovers' meeting is 
announced by a bee ; but here the narrative ends, as if the legend 
were well known and the remaining part of it did not require to 
be told. 

Tzetzes, on Lycophr. Alexandr. 480, transfers the legend to 
Areas, son of Callisto, the first king of Arcadia. Areas, while 
hunting, finds the Hamadryad Chrysopeleia on the point of 
destruction by a winter torrent which had sapped her oak : he 
turned the course of the stream and saved the Nymph with her 
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tree. By her he became the father of Elatus and Amphidamas. 
There is no mention of the bee, nor of the blinding by which the 
Nymph punished her lover's ill-treatment of the insect messenger. 

Pausanias, VIII 4. 1, speaking of this same Areas, whom he 
represents as introducing civilized habits, such as bread-making 
and weaving, into Arcadia, says he did not marry a mortal, but 
cohabited with a Dryad, by whom he became the father of Azan, 
Apheidas, and Elatus. The story of the Hamadryad, the bee, 
and the blinding is not alluded to. 

It seems probable that the legend, so far as it concerns the 
saving of the Hamadryad with her tree, was separable from what 
looks like an accretion, the story of the bee-messenger and the 
blinding of the mortal lover. This latter portion does not appear 
to form part of the ordinary accounts of Areas. What is more, 
there is some discrepancy in the form which this accretion 
assumes. The name, Rhoecus, is common to the three narrators, 
but only one of them (the Scholiast on Theocritus) calls him a 
Cnidian. Two of the narratives say he was blinded by the 
Nymph ; but of this there is no mention in the Schol. on Theoc- 
ritus. There was, no doubt, considerable variation in the details 
of the legend; but for the Theocritean Scholiast, we should 
never have heard of its connexion with so remote a locality as 
Assyria. 

It seems then no very far-fetched hypothesis that in other 
versions other details, varying perhaps with the alleged nation- 
ality of the hero, existed ; e. g. I should not doubt that the bee's 
body was often represented as injured, and that it was the visible 
maltreatment of its limbs or wings which roused the indignation 
of its mistress. Landor, indeed, in his Hellenics, so represents it : 

The poor bee 
Return'd, (but not until the moon shone bright,) 
And found the Hamadryad with her head 
Upon her aching wrist, and showed one wing 
Half-broken off, the other's meshes marr'd, 
And there were bruises which no eye could see 
Saving a Hamadryad's. 

And so Lowell ap. Gayley, Classic Myths, p. 211. 

It would only be a further step to make the punishment come 
from the very object injured : the Nymph who on some accounts 
blinded Rhoecus, would on others wreak the same punishment 
by sending bees to sting him in the eyes. 



NOTE. 77 

It will be objected that none of the accounts describes Rhoecus 
as a uates Achaeus. The answer is easy: the Latin words are 
vague and indeterminate; uates might mean a poet or a seer 
indifferently: Achaeus might be merely Greek or a native of 
Achaia or (conceivably) Thessalian. We need not be particular 
in pressing all the details of a story which obviously assumes 
different shapes in different parts of the Hellenic world. 

It had also occurred to me as possible that the poet of the Ibis 
alluded to Daphnis. The story of Daphnis is in several points 
identical with the story of Rhoecus. He too was loved by a 
Nymph, was admitted to her intimacy on condition of loving no 
other woman, and was punished for betraying the Nymph, with 
blindness. (See the passages from Diod. IV 84; Parthen. 29; 
Aelian, Var. Hist. X 18 ; Serv. on Eel. V 20, cited by Reitzen- 
stein, Epigramm und Skolion, pp. 197-200.) But in the Daphnis 
legends there is, so far as I know, no hint of a bee being employed 
as the go-between of the lovers, nor of the injury committed on 
the bee which caused the Nymph's anger and its tragic consum- 
mation. Whereas the whole point of the Ibis distich lies in this 
very particular : the Achaean bard or seer is stung in the eyes by 
a bee, and, as if to accentuate the fact, by a working-bee. Again, 
though it is not inconceivable that by a Roman poet Daphnis 
should have been called uates Achaeus, the former as a singer 
and the founder of bucolic poetry, the latter as a Greek, it would 
be more in accordance with the usual method which the Ibis 
follows, to call him a Sicilian. 

On these grounds I reject the view that Daphnis is the person 
meant in the Ibis distich. 

It seems worth while to call attention to a fact, which the 
publication of Mr. Kenyon's edition of Bacchylides brings into 
prominence, in reference to the value of the Ibis scholia. The 
legend mentioned in Bacchyl., fr. 1 (p. 105 Kenyon), of the rape 
committed by Minos on Dexithea, and the consequent birth of 
Euxantius, is distinctly given by these scholia, and, so far as I 
know, nowhere else. Schneider, therefore, was perfectly justified 
in citing this scholion in his Nicandrea as an authentic tradition 
coming from an unsuspected source. See Classical Review for 
Jan.-Feb. 1898, p. 66. 

Robinson Ellis. 



